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SAMUEL MPAMBU 


The story of an African slave boy who 
became a Christian preacher 


By Mrs. THomas HItu 


AVE you ever seen a Congo baby? 

Soft, golden brown skin, bright 

black eyes, wavy silken hair, the 
soles of the little feet and the palms of the 
tiny hands as pink as ocean shells. Dear 
little bits of humanity! Such was the baby 
boy who, about fifty years ago, first opened 
his eyes to the light of day in a heathen 
town on the north bank of the Congo River. 
No mother was ever more proud of her 
baby than this Congo mother was of hers. 
To be sure, she had prepared no pretty 
clothes for him, no dainty crib in which 
he could slumber; but that did not trouble 
little Mpambu (Cross Roads). He slept 
as contentedly on his mother’s back as other 
babies do in their clean, pretty cots. He 
laughed and cooed and grew from day to 
day. With a mother to provide his food, 
a mat to sleep on, the sunshine to keep him 
warm—what more could a Congo child 
want? 

While he was still but a child of four or 
five years, a shadow fell on Mpambu’s 
young life. His stepfather, badly in need 
of money, looked around for some means of 
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obtaining it, and decided that the easiest 
way would be to sell the boy. The bar- 
gain was made, the price paid, and Mpambu 
passed into other hands. ‘The tears and the 
pleadings of his mother availed not. 

When he had grown to be a lad of 
twelve or fourteen years, his master one 
day said to him, “I am going to market to- 
day and want you to go along.” 

To market! Oh, what fun! What boy 
does not like to go to the busy market, a 
place under shady trees where the people 
come together to sell or exchange their 
commodities, and to gossip for a couple of 
hours. Mpambu was having a happy time 
when all at once a fear seized his heart. His 
master, not far away, was talking to a 
stranger, and at the same time was nodding 
towards him. Immediately he knew that he 
was being bargained for. All the sunshine 
and gladness of the day was changed. Be- 
fore the market ended the bargain was 
closed, and Mpambu was passed over to 
the stranger to be taken to a distant town 
on the south bank of the Congo River. 
‘Those were the days of heathen night; the 
Gospel had not penetrated the darkness nor 
changed the custom of former days. It was 
not safe to travel far from home, for there 
was no certainty that one would not be 
seized and sold to pay some debt, or to 
raise money. 

Before long Mpambu became accustomed 
to his strange surroundings. By his happy 
disposition and his willingness to work he 
soon won a place for himself in the good 
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will of his new master and mistress. Years 
passed by and, grown to manhood, he ven- 
tured forth to seek his fortune. He found 
work on the new railway that was being 
constructed between Matadi and Stanley 
Pool. Here for the first time he heard the 
Gospel story, but was afraid of the white 
man’s mambu (words). Later, his interest 
was aroused by a simple incident and he be- 
came a seeker after the truth. 

One day the superintendent of the con- 
struction work handed a book and pencil to 
the kapita of a gang of workmen and said 
to him, “I want you to write down the 
names of the men working under you.” 
Immediately Mpambu’s_ interest was 
aroused. He watched the young man in 
astonishment, saying to himself: “I thought 
that this was the white man’s magic, but 
here is a Congo boy who knows how to 
write. It must be because he has accepted 
the mundele’s mambu (the white man’s 
teaching). If that is so I, too, want to 
learn.” 

He became a regular attendant at the 
service held for the railroad gangs. “The 
light gradually penetrated the darkness of 
his mind and heart and the truth made him 
a new man in Christ Jesus. TI’wice he went 
to his own village to beg the people to ac- 
cept the missionaries and their message of 
God’s love, but they became angry at the 
suggestion. 

At this time the State was recruiting sol- 
diers for service on the Upper Congo, and 
the chief of this town, Kingoyo, had to 
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furnish a certain number of young men. 
‘The leaders planned to use this opportunity 
to get rid of Mpambu; but he overheard 
their plotting and hid in the tall grass for 
three days. Not being able to find him, a 
substitute had to be supplied and Mpambu 
was saved by the overruling hand of a loving 
Father who had other plans for his life. 
Not long after this he was again providen- 
tially saved when, fleeing from a native 
courier of the State, he stumbled and fell, 
but threw himself into the tall grass and 
was hidden from view. 

Soon after this the missionaries at Lu- 
kunga wished to itinerate during the dry 
season (from the middle of May to the 
first week in October), and sent to Kingoyo 
for men to travel with them. Mpambu was 
one to volunteer and helped to carry 
“Mama’s” hammock. Although he had not 
lived on a mission station, nor had he been 
in any school, yet so anxious was he to 
learn that whenever a halt was made at 
noon or camp for the night he would come 
to the missionary “Mama” for help with 
his reading or writing, while he sat on the 
ground beside her chair. His efforts were 
rewarded; slowly he learned to read from 
the New ‘Testament, and the difficulty of 
shaping letters became less and less. At the 
opening of the Boarding School in October, 
Mpambu, now a man of 23 or 24 years, 
came to the station in order that he might 
daily receive instruction. He remained a 
year and five months and made splendid 
progress. He was baptized by Rev. Thomas 
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Moody in 1900 and took the name of 
Samuel. After this he gave himself to the 
work of the ministry and of teaching in 
some of the near-by towns. Among other 
places, he carried the Good News to the 
town from which he was first sold into 
slavery, and God blessed his efforts there. 

In 1912 Mpambu went with Dr. Leslie 
and a committee to help find a site for the 
station of Vanga, and in the following year 
he set out with two missionaries who were 
to locate a new station. Forced to return 
home by illness, he went on again as soon as 
he was able. At Vanga, he found that the 
missionaries had gone on their way to 
Moanza. A long stretch of unknown coun- 
try lay between Vanga and Moanza; 
strange people were to be encountered. Dr. 
Leslie sent a number of men with Mpambu, 
carrying bags of salt. They were to use 
one bag to buy food for themselves, and 
the rest were to be turned over to Mr. 
Moody. At eventide of the second day, 
the party arrived at a town bordering on 
the territory of a cannibal tribe. The men 
with Samuel were not willing to become a 
feast for this people and, putting their 
loads down on the ground, they turned 
homeward, leaving him to get along as best 
he could. The people, learning that a 
stranger had arrived in their town, came 
around him, quite elated with the prospect 
of a good meal. They said to one another, 
“Our meat has come to us; let us have a 
feast.” 

Yet no one raised a hand to kill him. By 
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and by they began to dance not far away 
and continued till the early hours of the 
morning, coming now and again for salt. 
One man, who had worked for a European 
trader, showed himself somewhat friendly, 
and asked Samuel why he came alone into 
this wild country. All night Samuel sat on 
a bag of salt and did not dare sleep. In the 
morning the chief and his men came around 
again, hungry for a feast, but restrained 
from their evil purpose by the protecting 
hand of a loving Father. As Mpambu sat 
there reading from Pilgrim’s Progress, he 
looked up at the old chief and said to him, 
“Tf you kill me my God will punish you.” 

The chief became alarmed, for to his 
ignorant, superstitious mind the book 
Samuel held was a white man’s fetish which 
might have power to bring disaster upon 
them all; so, calling a number of men to 
him he said, “Pick up these bags of salt 
and get this fellow out of our town.” 

‘They took him to a trading post, but the 
trader was away and would not be back 
for a couple of weeks. After much en- 
treaty, Mpambu obtained the consent of the 
native in charge to remain on the place 
until the white man returned. But his re- 
turn brought new troubles, for when he 
saw the bags of salt he exclaimed, “You 
are a Congo man, you have stolen this 
salt!” He took the bags of salt from 
Mpambu, putting them in his store and 
saying, “I will write to Mr. Moody to pun- 
ish you.” . 

This gave Samuel no alarm whatever, 
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for he knew that all would be well when 
he reached Mr. Moody at Moanza. The 
trader gave him a little of the salt and 
Samuel bought a little more and a few 
yards of cloth with which to buy food and 
to bribe his way until he could arrive at a 
place of safety. “I'wo men were sent with 
him to show the way to the next trading 
post. here two others were chosen, who 
brought him to Mayoyo, where he again 
was left to get along as best he could. There 
he put on a bold front. Hiding all fear and 
inward quaking, he demanded that men be 
given him to show him the way to Moanza. 
Three men were soon placed at his service. 
Thus through this wild country he was 
conveyed, reaching his destination on Octo- 
ber 3rd, 1913, after many weeks of delay 
and travel. 

Mr. Moody stayed for a few months, 
and built for Mpambu a chapel and a 
house of mud walls with a thatched roof. 
In February, 1914, Samuel brought his 
bride from Lukunga. The people at Mo- 
anza were not at all responsive at first; no 
one came to church or school, and often, 
until they could grow food in their own 
garden to supply their needs, these faithful 
workers were hungry. He said, “At first 
my wife and I had prayer meeting alone.” 

Mpambu would take his gun and go 
down into the woods to get game, and if 
successful he would cut up the animal, car- 
rying it to his house on the hill. He enticed 
the children to come to him by giving them 
small pieces of meat, which they dearly 
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loved. Thus, as he said, by prayer and 
kindness he won his way into the hearts of 
the people, until today he is called “Father” 
by all who know him. 

The Lord blessed the work, even though 
the forces of the enemy were strong. Samuel 
was faithful to his trust. He was visited 
occasionally by the missionaries from Vanga, 
but most of the time he carried on alone. 
Yet the work went forward and the num- 
ber of teachers multiplied, so that when 
the missionaries arrived in July, 1924, their 
hearts were cheered to find that a little 
church of baptized believers had been 
formed, 55 young men had given them- 
selves to the ministry of spreading the gospel 
among their own people, and a station 
school of over 70 pupils was in session. 
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